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D. Rod. El os guarde. 

Lisardo. No se ha visto, etc. 

A echarle ; que estoy corrido, 
De suerte que estube a pique 
De hazer algun desatino. 
i Ay tal suceso ! j ay tal cosa ! 
Celia. Digo que viene nacido. 

P. 215, c °l- 1 - D- Gar. Mai conozeys mi des- 
treza. 
Lis. i Que 1 es eso, hermana ? 
Celia. Ha traydo 

Justo el jubon, y me viene 
Como pintado. 
Lis. Va a Toledo. 
Celia. i A Toledo? 

Lis. En este punto me dixo, 

Que estando herido, hizo un 
voto, 

Y que es forzoso cunplirlo. 
Celia. i De que 1 ? 

Lis. De ser religioso, 

Y es que por este camino 
Quiere romper los conciertos ; 

Y estoy que pierdo el juicio.etc. 
Teod. Inuidiosos y enemigos. 

Celia. Vaya el necio ; que yo he sido 
En perderle venturosa 
Lis. De matarle en desafio 

Y aun dentro de su aposento. 
D. Gar. En la opinion se remedia, etc. 

Que se casara con Celia 
De enamorado y perdido, 

Col. 2. Line 2, from top, the MS. has ' mozo ' 
instead of ' noble.' 
Lis. 1 Y que 1 nombre ? 
D. Gar. Don Garcia ; 

Que por ser mi parecido 
Tengo con 61 amistad, etc. 
Lis. Que quiere ser tu marido (for 
' casar contigo) 
Celia. En aqueste confusion 
D. Gar. Pues si en el traherle os sirvo, 

Aguardad un poco aqui. 
D. Rod. Y que me dexa tan triste (for 
' tiene de suerte.' 
Que a no pensar que me pribo. 
Lis. Aquesta noche os convido. 
D. Rod. j Celia se casa ! < con quien ? 

Pues, apenas me despido 

Here the MS. ends ; the last leaf is wanting. 
Hugo A. Rennert. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



HISTORY AND TEXTS OF THE 
BENEDICTINE REFORM OF 
THE TENTH CENTURY. 
History of the Reform. 
Before I consider the literature resulting 
from the movement in question, it will be 
necessary to give a short sketch of its cause, 
occasion, and leaders. 
The direct occasion of this great revolution 
i in the Church was the misbehavior of the 
I canons. The causes lay in the Danish In- 
vasion and the destruction of monasteries, 
which made possible the conversion of the 
conventual clergy into secular priests. An 
element of worldliness was thus introduced 
into the cloister life of England. 1 
There had, however, always been men who 
j constituted themselves champions of monks 
against canons, and regarded celibacy as es- 
sential to priestly life. Odo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (942-960), was not himself a re- 
former, but he paved the way for reforms. 
The three leaders in the movement were Dun- 
stan, Aethelwold, and Oswald. 

Dunstan (c. 922-988) was led to become a 
monk by his uncle, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He was created Abbot of Glastonbury 
by King Edmund. At this place he opened a 
monastic school. In 953 he refused the Bishop- 
ric of Crediton. In 955 he was banished from 
the kingdom by the young monarch Edwy to 
whom he had made himself obnoxious ; Dun- 
stan took refuge in the reformed monastic 
house of Blandinium, at Ghent. 

Upon the accession of Edgar he returned to 
England, and was made Bishop of Worcester 
in 958, Bishop of London in 959 and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 960. Cf. Wright's 
' Biog. Brit. Lit.,' i., p. 443, Hook's ' Lives of 
Archbishops of Canterbury,' i., pp. 382-426, 
Stubbs, 'Memorials of St. Dunstan,' Rolls 
Series, 1874, and Ebert ' Litteraturdes Mitte- 
alters im Abendlande,' iii, 501-506: for other 
references consult ' Dictionary of National 
Biography,' s. v. "Dunstan." 

1 The abuses of the system can be best studied in the writ- 
ings of^Llfric: see A.-S. Preface to 'Grammar,' Preface to 
'Heptateuch,' 'Homilies' (Thorpe, i., 6, ii., 320, 370, 536), 
' Lives of Saints,' xxi., Version of Beda's * De Temporibus ' 
(Wright's "Popular Science in the Middle Ages,' p. 13), 
'Canons of .dElfric,' ' Pastoral Letter.' These passages have 
been more or less considered in Dietrich's "Abt .flSlfric " 
(Niedner's Zeitschrift, xxv., xxvi.), i, 490-491, 529, 531, S32, 
537, 538, 542, 544, 548, 554 ; "., i«7, '97. 254, 255- 
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Aethelwold (c. 925-984) was ordained a 
presbyter at the same time with Dunstan, and 
was a monk at Glastonbury during his friend's 
abbacy. In 955, King Eadred appointed 
Aethelwold, Abbot of Abingdon. Like Dun- 
stan he won Edgar's favor (Thorpe, 'Diplo- 
tnata Saxonica,' A°. 962, p. 209), and in 963 was 
created Bishop of Winchester. 

Wlilker is wrong when he says (' Grundriss,' 
p. 474), that ^Elfric's ' Life of Aethelwold ' has 
not been printed : it will be found in 'Chronicle 
of Abingdon ' (Stevenson, Rolls Series, 1858, 
ii., pp, 255-266). Wulfstan's Expansion of this 
(Dietrich, Niedner, xxv., 523) is printed in 
Migne's ' Patrologfa Latina ' 139, pp. 79-114. 
For life of Aethelwold consult Mabillon, 
'Annales Ordinis Benedictini ' iii, 483, 567, 605, 
662, Wright, ' Biographia Britannica Literaria,' 
i., 435, Lingard, 'History of A.-S. Church' 
(1845) ii, 290-294, Ebert, ' Litt. des Mittelalters.' 
iii., 499-501, and ' Diet. Nat. Biog.,' s. v. 
"Aethelwold." 

Oswald (d. 992) conceived in his boyhood an 
aversion to the riotous canons of Canterbury, 
and crossing to France entered the Abbey of 
Fleury. Early in Edgar's reign he returned 
to England, and was consecrated Bishop of 
Worcester in 962. A few years later he became 
Archbishop of York ; cf. Eadmer's ' Life of 
Oswald' ('Anglia Sacra' ii., 191). 'Anonymons 
Life' ('Historians of Church of York,' Rolls 
Series, 1879, i., pp. 399-475). ' Ramsay Chroni- 
cle ' ( Rolls Series, 1866 pp. 26, 41, 61, 73, 189,) 



Mabillon's 'Ann. Ord. Ben.,' iii, 541, 561, 616, 
638, Wright's ' Biog. Brit. Lit.,' i., 462-467. 

Edgar did not at first seem disposed to take 
harsh measures against the canons. (Cf. 
Charter A°. 959, Thorpe, p. 194). Dunstan 
and Aethelwold were always at his ear, and in 
963 he gave his sanction to the work of Re- 
form. The ' Chronicle ' (E. 963), after mention- 
ing the ordination of Aethelwold, makes this 
statement : 

On pes otSer gear, syppan he wees gehal- 
god, pa makede he feola minstra, ana draf 
ut pa clerca of pe biscop-rice, forpan pat 
hi nolden nan regul healdan. 

The Benedictine Rule was soon in sway at 
Chertsey, Middleton, New Minster, and Old 
Minster ('A.-S. Chronicle ' E. 964). Oswald 
aided greatly in his episcopal seat, and the 
Reform movement spread over the North. 

Monasteries like Ely and Ramsay, sprung 
up in all parts of the Country, and Aethel- 
wold 's school at Winton produced such church- 
men as Aelfric. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose 
to follow the movement further. 

The monks were destined to suffer reverses 
under Edward the Martyr, and Aethelred ; 
the abuses of the clergy were numerous 
enough in the time of yElfric, but the secular 
canon was henceforth in the eyes of the monk 
a subordinate to be checked, not a rival to be 
dreaded. 



Schrner 
Grein, 'Bibl. 
der A. S. 
Prosa/ ii, 
1885-8 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANGLO-SAXON BENEDICTINE TEXTS. 

I. ' Benedictine Rule.' (Migne, ' Patrologia Latina,' 66) 

X. "Aethelwold's Version " (c. 970). 2 

A Ms. C.C.C.C. 178 End of 10th or beginning of nth Cent. (G.V.). 

O Ms. C.C.C.O. 187 ' ' " " (G.V.). 

T Ms. Brit. Mus. Cott. Tit. A. IV, 2nd Half of nth Cent. (G.V.). 
F Ms. " " " Faust A. X. End of nth or begin, of 12th (G. V.). 
\V Wells Fragment younger than A.O. 
Historical Tractate attached to F. (Cockayne ' Leechdoms, iii., 432) 

SchrBer ( 

"version"* \ c - Ms - Brit - Mtls - Colt - elaud - D.III. 1st quarter 13th Cent. 

Halle, 1888. ( 

Cf. Recension Morsbach, G'dtt. Gelehrt. Am., Dec. 15, 1888. 
Schroer Eng. Stud., xiv, 241 

1 ' St. Ethelwold's Anglo-Saxon Version of the Rule of St. Benedict ' which was announced in 1844, as " in immediate 
preparation " by W. E. Buckley, for the ^Elfric Society was never published : cf. Wtilker's ' Grundriss,' p. 59. 



(W.V.). 
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etc. 



90 (1888). 



(1626) 



Ed. 1847, p. XXVII. 
Vol. 137, p. 475. 



(Contains Review of G. V. & I. V.) 
Kolbing Eng. Stud., XVI., 152. 

I. V. 'Rule of St. Benet.,' Interlinear Version, H. Logeman, E. E. T. S. 
(Tib. A III, LXI fo. 118) noticed Wtilker Anglia, XI, 544. 

'■Concordia.' ' Regularis Concordia Anglicae Nationis, 
(Tib. A III, I fo. 3) Latin texts. 

a) Reyner, 'Apostolatus Benedictinorum ' 

b) 'Monasticon Anglicanum.' 

c) Migne ' Patrologia Latina.' 
Latin & Ang.-Sax. text. (Gloss.) 

a) Epilogue & Prologue, Selden II., 1612 & 1621 (1726). 

b) nth Chapter, Wright ' Biogr. Brit. Lit.,' I., 459. 

c) "De Consuetudine Monarchorum." W. S. Logeman, 

Anglia, XIII., 365. i6.,XV, 20. 
Cf. Ebert., ' Litt. des Mittelalters im Abendl.,' III., p. 506. 

LXV., p. 174. Trsl. "Concordia," 1. 170-257. 

a) " De Consuetudine Monachorum." Schroer, Eng. Stud. 
IX, 290. 

b) " Fragment of ^Elfric's Translation of Aethelwold's De 
Consuetudine Monachorum." E. Breck, Leipzig 1887. 

Cf. " Egnesham Letter [C.C.C.C, 265 (K. 2)] ' Wanley's ' Cat,' p. 110. 
C. (C.C.C.C, 201. S. 2) Trsl. 'Concordia,' 1. 612-753. 

" Ein weiteres Bruchstuck der Regularis Concordia," 
J. Zupitza, Berlin. Herrig's Arcniv, LXXXIV. 



Fragments, L. (Tib. A III. 



In the discussion to follow, I shall not concern 
myself with W.V. ("Winteney Version"). I.V. 
(" Interlinear Version "), or the different MSS. 
of the G.V. (" Gemeine Version") group. The 
date and authorship of X, (the original of 
G. V.), the 'Concordia,' and the L. and C. 
Fragments will be closely considered, and the 
conclusions of scholars confirmed or confuted. 

X. The Anglo-Saxon Prose Version op 
the Benedictine Rule. 

This is by no means a literal translation, but 
is marked by strong individuality. 

We can safely follow Schroer (" Einleitung," 
xiii ff.) in attributing it to Aethelwold. I shall 
run over rapidly the points in Schroer's pre- 
face. 'Thomas Elisiensis Historia Eliensis' 
(Wharton, 'Anglia Sacra,' i, 504) is cited. 

"Ipse (King Edgar) etiam dedit S. Ethel- 
woldo manerium de Suthburno, eo pacto ut 
ipse transferret Regulam S. Benedicti de 
Latino in Anglicum, quod (Suthburn) idem 
Episcopus S. Etheldredae obtulit."3 

3 Upon this statement of Thomas of Ely. Hunt ('Diet. Nat. 
Biog.,' s. v. "Aethelwold "), rests the assertion that Aethel- 
wold translated the ' Regularis Concordia.' 



The confirmatory evidence of Vita Aethel- 
woldi c. xiv is given. Schroer then presents 
far better evidence. The Historical Tractate, 
appended to F. (cf. Bibliography), bears all 
the marks of contemporary writing, and the 
writer in true commentary style, alludes to 
himself as "se abbod," "se foresprecena ab- 
bod": I give an extract from Cockayne's 
translation (Leechdoms,' ill. , 441): 

" He (Edgar) began with earnest scrutiny to 
seek out and inquire concerning the precepts 
of the holy Rule, and was willing to know the 
instruction of the Rule itself, by means of 
which is prepared a habit of right living and a 
honest purpose, and the regulations which 
draw men to holy virtues. He desired also 
by means of the Rule to know the wise order- 
ing, which is prudently appointed on occur- 
rence of strange events. From a desire of this 
wisdom, he ordered the translation of this 

Rule from Latin into English I then 

have reckoned this translation to make much 
difference . . Hence then I with all devotion 
pray my successors and intreat in the Lord's 
name, that they ever increase the observance 
of this holy Rule through the grace of Christ, 
and by mending it bring it to a perfect end." 

1. I agree with Cockayne, ten Brink ('Eng- 
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lische Litteratur,' p. 131), and Schroer that 
Aethelwold was the author of the Tract. This 
is shown by the mention of Glastonbury, 
Abingdon and St. Mary's, as well as by the 
views of the author on monastic endowment, 
which accord with the known views of Aethel- 
wold. 

2. I believe also that the Version of the 
Benedictine Rule was Aethelwold's work. 

3. I do not believe with Schroer that the 
Tractate and consequently the Rule were 
written between 959 and 963. My reasons for 
this position are the following : 

a. Schroer's sole reason for putting the 
Tractate and Rule at this time is that Edgar 
did not ascend the throne until 959, and 
Aethelwold, who here speaks of himself as an 
Abbot, became Bishop of Winchester in 963. 

Let us examine these references : 

' Leechdoms ' iii., 439, 1. 2. "In fact as 
soon as he was chosen to his kingdom, he was 
very mindful of his promise which he, while a 
young child in his princely estate (on his 
se/>elincghade cildgeong) made to God and 
Saint Mary, when the Abbot invited him to the 
monastic life." 

Aethelwold could not be expected to speak 
of himself as bishop at this time. He was 
really Abbot of Abingdon when Edgar became 
heir apparent. 

'Leechdoms,' iii, 439, 1. 25. "From that 
place (Glastonbury) the aforesaid Abbot was 
taken, and ordained to the above mentioned 
monastery (Abingdon)." "Bishop" could 
hardly be used here. That the Bishop of 
Winchester could allude to the days of his ab- 
bacy, would hardly seem to require proof. It 
is attested, however, by the first lines of the 
' Concordia ' preface (written after 965) where 
the writer, Archbishop Dunstan, or Bishop 
Aethelwold, uses "Abbot " in just the same 
way. I shall have occasion to refer to the 
' Concordia ' passage again. The very pas- 
sages cited by Schroer to show that the writer 
was an Abbot ('Leechdoms,' iii.. 442, 444, 12) 
attest for him a higher jurisdiction. 

b. In the Tractate, 'Leechdoms,' iii., 440, 
this reference is made to Edgar's wife, "An 
sumum stoumm eae swylce he mynecczna ges- 
tapolode and pa JE[l]fryp>e his gebeddan ge- 
tcrhte." 



The 'Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,' D. 965, shows 
that Edgar was wedded to Aelfry/»a in that 
year. The Tractate and the Rule were, there- 
fore, written after 965. 

c. We read, 'Leechdoms,' iii., 441, 9: 

"He (Edgar) cleansed holy places from 
foulnesses of all men not only in the kingdom 
of the West Saxons, but also in the land of the 
Mercians. For example, he drove out the 
canons who were more than sufficiently notori- 
ous for the aforesaid crimes, and in the most 
important places of all his dominion he es- 
tablished monks to perform a reverential 
service to the Savior Christ." 

Here is a contradiction. A Tract written, as 
Schroer says, before 963 describes the com- 
pletion of a Reform, that did not properly 
begin until 964. It is certain that ' the holy 
places of Mercia were not cleansed of all foul- 
ness ' until 969 : cf. "Acta Worcester Synodi " 
A . 1092 ('Anglia Sacra,' i., 542): 

"Tempora beati Oswaldi Archiepiscopi qui 
opitulatione Aedgari Regis, et auctoritate pii 
patris Dunstani Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi 
de irregulari conversatione clericorum in 
regularem conversationem et habitum mon- 
achorum transtulit, et mutavit hujus ecclesiae 
congregationem anno Dominicae Incarnationis 

969, Indict, xii." 

Hoveden confirms this date under year 969 
(Wilkins, 'Concilia,' i, 247). " Oswald's Law " 
was passed, however, in 964 (Wilkins, ' Con- 
cilia,' i, 240). 

I am inclined to put Rule and Tractate in 

970. This would allow the Reform to have 
progressed to the point, at which Aethelwold 
describes it. The other slight evidence that 
we have favors this view. The manor of 
Suthburne, which was the reward of Aethel- 
wold's task, was bestowed by him upon the 
foundation of St. Etheldreda at Ely (supra) : 
This was not rebuilt until 970 ('Anglia Sacra,' 
i, 594), and Thomas of 'Ely connects the gift 
with that year. 

Schroer's date of 961 must be given up : 970 
seems far more probable. 

THE 'CONCORDIA REGULARIS.' 

THE COUNCIL OF WINCHESTER. 

The date of this Council, more important to 
us as the date of the Concordia, is not certain. 
Florence of Worcester confounds it with the 
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Council of Calne and places it after Edgar's 
death: Capgrave (Stubbs' 'Mem. St. Dunst.,' 
p. 343) makes the same mistake : Spelman 
'Concilia,' ii., 490, has collected various au- 
thorities upon this subject; cf. Soames, 'A.-S. 
Church,' pp. 202-203. 

Spelman would place the Council in 968, 
and in this he is followed by Wharton, 'Anglia 
Sacra,' ii., 112. Mabillon, 'Ann. Ord. Ben.,' 
iii., 586 gives as its date 967, Marsham (1655), 
'New Monasticon Anglicanum,' 1847, p. xiv, 
965, and Parker the Author of ' Antiquitates 
Britannicae,' p. 127, 969. As the biographers 
of Aethelwold and Dunstan give us no clue to 
the exact date, and the ' Concordia ' itself 
helps us but little, I prefer to accept the 
Spelman evidence, and place it about 968. 
That Elfrida is mentioned as queen shows that 
it was after 965. Much of the work of this 
Council may be passed over without mention. 
We need only concern ourselves with the 
drafting of the ' Concordia.' 

THE DRAFTING OF THE ' CONCORDIA.' 

I paraphrase portions of the " Preface." In 
his opening address to the churchmen, assem- 
bled at Winchester, the King advised them to 
observe the same customs (' Concordes acquali 
consuetudinis usu,') in order that an unequal 



'CONCORDIA.' 

i. " Qualiter diurnis sive nocturnis horis regularis 
mos a monachis per anni circulum observari con- 
veniat." 

Antiphones Orations and psalms in every case stated 
definitely and the service for the day given. 

ii. "Qualiter ordo hymnorum tempore hiemali 
custodiatur, et cetera, quae regulariter agenda sunt, 
qualiter agantur" 

iii. " Service on Christmas vigil, and from this time 
until Septuagesima." 

iv. Quadragesima Service. 

v. Service during Easter. 

vi. Octaves of Easter and the whole summer. 

viii. Pentecost Service. 

ix. Service on Ember days. 



and diverse observance of one rule might be 
avoided. 

Written constitutions were, however, neces- 
sary to produce such a concord, and their 
drafting is described at some length. The 
sources of the ' Concordia ' seem to have been 
three : 

1. The teachings of the Benedictine Rule. 

2. The monastic customs of Continental 
Monasteries. 

3. Native monastic customs. 

1. The ' Benedictine Rule ' is only in a few 
cases revised or reformed. The work of the 
Council was supplementary. The authority of 
Benedict is always respected, and his words 
are law to the ' Concordia ' drafters ; cf. ' Con- 
cordia,' Logeman's text; 1. 34, 36, 59, 78 
("Hortante patre nostro Benedicto,") 1. 93 
("consilio sanctae regulae "), 1. 103 (" regula 
praecepta"), 112, 128, 138 ("Cetera quaeque 
patroni nostri Benedicti traditione voluntarie 
suscipimus "), 140, 173, 235, 295 (" Iterum autem 
residentibus legatur regula "), 306, 397, 469, 
473. etc. 

Parallel columns will illustrate the depend- 
ence of the 'Concordia' upon the ' Regula S. 
Benedicti ' :4 



' REGULA.' 
viii. Monk's hour for rising and the hour for matins, 
ix. Psalms, nocturns, responsories, etc. 
x. Lessons in Summer time. 

xi. Lessons, psalms and versicles on Sunday. 

Cf. Rule xii, xiii, xvi, xvii. All modifications in 
Concordia legitimate and allowed by Rule, xviii., 
and xxiii. 

'Concordia,' iii., iv.., v., vi., viii., ix. are not con- 
tained in Rule but are found in customs of all monas- 
teries. 

xv. When alleluia is to be said : — This does not ac- 
cord with Anglo-Saxon usage. 

xiv. Service on Saint's days. 

xlviii.-xlix. Quadragesima. Service (Lent). 



4 Fosbroke in his ' British Monachism '(1843), p. 28 f. has carefully analyzed the ' Concordia,' but its Rubrics, given in the 
first parallel column, are full of interest. 
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vii. " Qualiter frater, qui circa vocatur, suum offici- 
um impleat." 



x. "Qualiter mandatorum cotidianis diebus a 
fratribus exhibeatur pauperibus et quo ordine abbas 
erga peregrinos agat." 



xi. " Quo ordine Sabbato fratres munditias exerce- 
ant et queque officina obanime salutem persolvant." 

xii. "Quo modo circa aegrotum fratrem agatur," 
etc. 

Preface. 

1. 93 ft". Election of Abbot. 

1. 113 ff. Journey from Monastery. 

1. H2 ff. Service for King and Queen (repeatedly in 
text). 



2. CONTINENTAL MONASTIC CUSTOMS. 

A comparison of the ' Concordia ' with the 
Consuetudines of the tenth century Monas- 
teries on the Continent is at least suggestive 
in view of the statements in the " Procemium." 
"Concordia," Dugdale, p. xxix, Logeman 1. 
176 ff. is almost verbatim with the eighth 
century ' Rule of Chrodegang ' (Bouterwek, 
'Caedmon,' i, p. clxxxv.) 

In Migne ' Patr. Lat.' 138. "Appendix ad 
Saeculum x " (auctores anni incerti). I find 
many passages interesting to the student of 
the 'Concordia.' 'Patrologia' 138, p. 1079 
(Versus in Parasceve) Ex. cod. bibl. Vindobon 
corresponds very nearly with ' Concordia ' p. 
xxxviii (Dugdale) 1. 753 (Logeman) : the same 
anthems are sung; ""Ajxot 6 Seo's," ""Ajio? 
6 kcpvpdi," ""AjioS a. SdvaroS t Sei/oov 
»;/<«?," "Ecce lignum Christo" " Dum fabri- 
cator mundi," etc. 

' Concordia ' Dugdale, p. xxxix., Log. c. v., 
1. 833, "Sabbato sancto hora nara veniente 
abbate in ecclesiam cum fratribus novus 
ut supra dictum est, afferatur ignis" Migne 
' Patr. Lat.' 138, p. 1080, (Vindobon) describes 
" Benedictio ignis novi." 

Both command in very much the same way 
the singing of Alleluia on Easter day. This, 



xlvii. Provides for the appointment of a brother to 
denote the hours. 

xxvi. Provides for a gateward. In 'Regula,' the 
term "Circa" does not appear. It is discussed 
Migne ' Patr. Lat.' 66 par. 649, Du Cange s. v. The 
office was established by the Cisterians. 

liii. Reception of guests, 
lvi. A guest should be seated at Abbot's table, 
lxi. Pilgrims should be entertained as long as they 
may wish to remain. 

xxxv. AH things are to be washed and cleaned on 
Saturday before a brother makes way for his suc- 
cessor. 

No equivalent. 



lxiv. Election of Abbot, 
li. Very like ; cf. lxvi. 

Naturally no equivalent. 



however, is common to all rules. 'Concordia,' 
Dugd. p. xxxix., Log. 1. 846 directs the singing 
of "Letaniae Septenae, quinae et ternae." The 
' Vindobon Codex ' (1081) not only does this 
but gives the Litanies. 

'Concordia,' Dugdale p. xxxvi., Log. 1. 658, 
and ' Vindobon ' p. 1068, both exclude the 
same chants ("Deus in Adjutorium meum," 
etc.) from the " Coena Domini," service. 

' Concordia ' Log. 1. 541, and ' Vindobon ' p- 
1054: "In Purificatione S. Mariae" — pro. 
ceedings are alike but survices different. 

I might continue this indefinitely. It is 
unnecessary to produce further work of this 
character, but a careful examination of the 
'Consuetudines Cluniacenses ' ('M. P. L.' 149) 
has convinced me that the drafter of the 
' Concordia ' owed quite a debt if not to Cluny 
at least to the French reformed monasteries of 
the tenth century. 

The ' Consuetudines Blandinienses ' of this 
date are not accessible, so I have been pre- 
vented from tracing the relation indicated in 
the " Procemium " (1. 46). 

I have not felt, however, in comparing the 
Continental documents with the English that 
the first were direct progenitors of the second: 
the connection is a more distant one. 
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3. NATIVE MONASTIC CUSTOMS. 

The spirit of the ' Concordia ' is shown in I. 
526, "Nam honestos hujus patrie, mores ad 
deum pertinentes quos veterum usu didicimus 
nullo modo abicere sed undique uti diximus 
corroborare decrevimus." 

At least three examples of this can be 
deduced : 

a. This is mentioned immediately in the 
above connection. 

1. 521 : "On the days between Childermass 
day and the Octaves of the Lord (Jan. 1st), 
because the " Gloria in excelsis " is celebrated 
at mass for the honor of so great a festivali 
let all ,bells be rung in the morning and even" 
ing as at mass, which custom the natives of this 
country hold." 

b. Rood-worship. 

From the time of Constantine the Great, this 
custom had prevailed in all Catholic Countries 
(' M. P. L.' 138, p. 1079), but I feel safe in 
saying after a special study of the question, 
that nowhere did it attain a greater height 
than it reached in England. 

Many writers, Lingard and Turner among 
them, have debated whether the Anglo-Saxon 
worship was idolatrous, but I shall reserve a 
discussion of this for another paper. My 
present purpose is to show that an old Anglo- 
Saxon church custom is preserved in the 
'Concordia.' Two rubrics to the 'Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels' present some difficulty : 

Rubric", John iii., 1, "Ofer Eastron be penre 
Rode" 
" Luke x., 38, "On Sceterndagum be 
Maria." 

These rubrics become, however, perfectly 
clear in the light of 'Concordia,' Logeman, 
240; 

singan antefn be rode 
" Quibus finitis cantent antiphonam de cruce. 
syppan antefn be see Marian 
Inde antiphonam de sancta Maria." 

This is translated into Anglo-Saxon in the L. 
Fragment, ("jElfrics Extract,") Breck, 1. 109; 
" Singan hi />one antemp, be ^aere halgan 
rode 7 /^eraefter aenne be sancta marian." 
' Concordia,' Log. 1. 348, is even more interest- 
ing; "Post sextam eant ad mensam ; hoc 
semper altendendum ut sexta feria de cruce, 
sabbato de Sancta Maria." 



The passage in the L. Fragment was noticed 
by Marshall in connection with the rubrics (p. 
534,) although as I shall show later the identity 
of the ' Concordia ' was unknown to him. 

c. I have found in the ' Concordia ' (1. 881) 
a ceremony which prevailed at none of the 
continental monasteries, and seems to fore- 
cast the Miracle play of centuries later. 

As this has been paraphrased by Lingard 

(ii., c. xiii., p. 300, N.), and has also been 

described by Logeman (Anglia, xv., p. 26), T 

J shall content myself by referring to those 

pages. 

AUTHORSHIP OF THE • CONCORDIA.' 

It should be stated immediately that the 
' Concordia ' Preface, and the evidence of 
.lElfric prove that many hands were concerned 
in the compilation of these Constitutions. 
One figure, however, stands out distinctly 
from among the drafters, one man, I believe, 
brought cosmos into the chaotic mass of 
collected materials. 

My object will be to sustain the view that 
the prelate, who held the pen and stamped 
the document with some of his own peisonaii- 
ty, was not Dunstan, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but Aethelwold, Bishop of Winchester. 

I. Connection of the • Concordia ' with 
other Texts. 

The " Eynesham Letter," upon the evidence 
of which will rest much of the discussion of 
Aethelwoldian authorship of the ' Concordia ' 
has been printed in Wanley's ' Catalogue ' p. 
no, and Breck's Dissertation, p. 37. I append 
an English translation : 

" jElfric, Abbot to the brothers at Eynesham , 
greeting in Christ. I observe during my stay 
with you that you have need to be instructed 
by speeches and writings in monkish manners, 
because only recently by the request of Aethei- 
maer were you ordained to the monastic habit; 
therefore, I present in writing these few things 
from the Liber Consuetudinum, which St. 
Aethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, with his 
fellow bishops and the abbots at the time of 
Edgar, most blessed king of England, collect- 
ed from every quarter. My reasons for this 
are that the aforesaid book has since become 
unknown to our brotherhood. I confess that 
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I undertake the same very timidly but 1 do 
not dare to intimate to you all the things that 
I have learned in his (Aethelwold's) school, 
' de moribus seu consuetudinibus' lest you in 
contempt for the restraint of so great ob- 
servance would not be willing to listen to the 
narrator. In order, however, that you may not 
remain ignorant of such healthy doctrine, I 
put upon this chart certain things, which our 
rule does not touch, and intrust them to you to 
read adding thereto some things from the book 
of Amilarius the priest. Valete feliciter in 
Christo." 

Upon this, two arguments can be based to 
show that Aethewold was the Author of the 
Concordia. 

I. The description of Aethelwold's ' Liber 
Consuetudinum,' given here by jElfric, 
proves beyond question that it was the 
* Concordia.' 
II. iElfric's ' Abridgement ' which follows the 
' Eynesham Letter ' in the Ms. (Printed 
Breck 37-38) was clearly compiled from 
the ' Concordia,' cf. Breck, p. 8. 

The next question that arises has provoked 
much discussion. Is the work of jElfric rep- 
resented in the L. and C. Fragments (cf- 
Chart and Bibliography.)? This is important. 
If the L. or C. fragments come from ./Elfric's 
hand, we have a third argument as the 
Concordia, from which these are taken, would 
then be identical with the ' Liber Consuetudi- 
num ' of Aethelwold. 

The question is variously answered. All 
the old writers, as I shall show later, regarded 
Fragment L. not as .(Elfric's translation of the 
' Consuetudines of Aethelwold ' but as the 
original document, mentioned in the ' Eynes- 
ham letter.' Wright 'Biog. Brit. Lit.' I, 490 
mentions L. as ./Elfric's 'Abridgement.' Die- 
trich (Niedners Zs. xxvi., 234) thinks that L. is 
directly connected with the 'Eynesham letter., 
Schroer (Engl. Stud, ix., 291) denies this con. 
nection. Ebert (iij ., 506) states that ./Elfric was 
the author of the L. extract. 

Breck (p. 9.) declares that " L. is in the 
iElfrician dialect and manner," and cites 
certain words and expressions (p. 10) which 
are very characteristic of .Elfric. 

In fact the question of ./Elfrician authorship 
may be said to have been pretty well settled, 



when Zupitza published (Bibliography) the C. 
fragment. This threw an entirely new light 
upon the subject. I shall give his conclusions 
only. 

1. C. and'L. were not fragmentary trans- 
lations but fragments of a postulated complete 
translation of the ' Concordia. 

2. It is quite possible that C. and L. were by 
the same author.5 The author did not use the 
' Concordia ' Gloss. 

3. L. (commonly called ./Elfric's extract) 
could not have been written by ,/Elfric. The 
great misunderstandings of the original could 
never have been made by the Author of the 
' Colloquium ' and ' Grammar.' 

If we accept Zupitza's view we must discard 
the evidence of the Fragments for the Aethel- 
woldian authorship of the Concordia. The 
discussion is no sooner brightened on the one 
side, than it is darkened on the other. 

The difference between our present position 
and that of scholars before 1887 is this : 

A. We know that the extracts L. and C. are 
from the ' Concordia ' but we cannot connect 
L. and C. with ./Elfric, and consequently take 
the Eynesham letter as authority for the 
Aethelwoldian authorship of their original. 

B. Scholars before Breck and Ebert as- 
signed the Fragment L. on authority of the 
'Eynesham letter' to Aethelwold and then 
gaining a step to ./Elfric, but did not think for 
a moment of comparing L. with the ' Con- 
cordia.' Indeed, L.'s original was not sup- 
posed by Schroer in 1886 to be extant. The 
' Concordia ' was believed by everyone to be 
the work of Dunstan while its double, the 
'Consuetudines (that is, if we regard the 
Fragments in that light) was carefully differ- 
entiated and attributed to Aethelwold. 

I shall now trace the history of opinions on 
this subject. 6 

1 . The 'Concordia' was made Part ii. of a 
Codex Chartaceus copied by the amanuensis 

5 I can hardly agree with Zupitza here. That one Frag- 
ment is purely " masculine '' while the other is both *' mascu- 
line '' and " feminine '' speaks against such an assumption. 

6 I have not included in my list Bale's reference to Dun- 
stan's ' Regula vitae monasticae ' Liber i. or Liber i., 
' Super Regulam Benedicti ' (Scriptores Bretannicae,' p. 140), 
or Pits' evidence that the last was extant in Belgium in 
octavo (' De. 111. Ang. Scrip.,' 179), as neither could be proved 
to be identical with the ' Concordia.' 
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of Parker, Joscelin (Wanley 'Catalogue,' p. 
307). 

Part i. contains the L. fragment but no con- 
nection between the two is hinted. 

i. " Liber, ut videtur, Aethelwoldi Win- 
toniensis Episcopi de Consuetudine Monacho- 
rum. Sax. conscriptus." 

ii. " Regularis Concordia Anglicae Nationis 
Monachorum, Sanctimonialiumque. ' ' 

2. The next writer who touches upon the 
' Concordia ' is Selden (Preface, 1607). He 
mentions only the names of Edgar and Dun- 
stan in connection with its drafting, and prints 
the Preface as " Proemium Regularis Con- 
cordia Anglicae Nationis Monachorum Sancti- 
monialiumque orditur" (Ed. 1726, Vol. ii., 
torn. 2, pp. 1612-1621). 

3. R. P. Clemens Reyner ('Apostolatus 
Benedictinorum,' 1626, Pars Tertia, pp. 77-94) 
ascribes Latin text of ' Concordia ' to Dunstan. 

4. John Marshani in his " Propylaion to 1655, 
Ed. of 'Monasticon Anglicanum,' (Dugdale, 
Ed. of 1847, p. xiv) gives us an interesting 
piece of information ; I translate : 

"At the Council of Winton (965) there was 
prescribed to monks a general constitution, 
woven together from the old Consuetudines, 
which was called 'Regularis Concordia Angli- 
cae Nationis.' " 
After citing Celden, he continues: 
" This was not the Benedictine Rule itself 
but contained many things suitable to Bene- 
dictine precepts. It was called ' Oswaldes 
Lawe,' that is the law of Oswald, Bishop of 
Worcester and Archbishop of York, who had 
been a monk of Fleury and had called Abbo 
of Fleury to England." He cites as authority 
for this Spelman, ' Concilia, ' p. 432. Marsham 
has confused names and dates sadly in this 
statement. Wharton in his notes on Eadmer 
('Anglia Sacra,' ii., 102) cites Florence of 
Worcester, to show that Oswald's innovation, 
which was not, of course, the ' Concordia 
Regularis,' was in 969. "It appears to have 
occupied two years from that time before it 
went into effect" ('Anglia Sacra' i., 546). 
This can hardly be correct. Edgar's charter 
of ' Oswald's Law ' was granted in 964 (it bears 
this date), in confirmation of Oswald's changes 
at Worcester with concurrence of Saxon 
Estates (Spelman i. 432); cf. Wilkins, ' Con- 



cilia ' i, 239, and Soames, 'A.-S. Church ' 

(London, 1835) p. 198. 

5. Thomas Marshall ('Gospels,' 1665, 1684, 
; p. 534) says in his observations on the Anglo- 
| Saxon text. 

I " In opusculo etiam illo Aethelwoldi Epis- 
j copi Wintoniensis manuscripto ubi agitur de 
i diurna consuetudine monachorum S. Benedicti 
! leguntur sequentia." The passage cited is in 
I '^Elfric's extract ' (L.) (Englische Studien, ix, 
i 2 97)- 

6- A careful search through Wharton's 

'Anglia Sacra ' (1691) has failed to reveal any 

opinion on this point. 

7. ' Rule of St. Benedict ' commentated by 
seventeenth century editors Martene, Maii, 
etc., ('M. P. L.' 66, par 649) alludes to "Con- 
cordia Dunstani." 

8. Du. Cange (1610-1688) 'Glossary' s. v. 
' Circa ' cites seventh chapter of 'Concordia' as 
"Statuta Dunstani." 

9. Mabillon, 'Annales Ordinis Bened.' iii, 
586 (1706) conclues his account of the ' Con- 
cordia Regularis ' thus. " Dunstan is regarded 
as the author of the aforesaid ' Concordia.' " 

10. We have seen what Wanley has said of 
the 'Consuetudines Monachorum.' Upon its 
double the 'Concordia Regularis' he makes no 
comment but prints the titles and opening 
lines, of the twelve chapters (Wanley, ' Cata- 
logue ' p. 193). 

11. The modern Editions of the 'Monasticon 
Anglicanum' (1817, Ed., 1847 Ed. p. xxvii.), 
ascribe unhesitatingly the ' Concordia ' to 
Dunstan. 

12. Wright, 'Biogr. Brit. Lit.' (1842) ascribes 
the 'Constitutions,' from which jElfric's trans- 
lation is taken to Aethelwold (i. p. 490) but 
regards its alias as the undoubted work of 
Dunstan (i., p. 459). 7 

13. Lingard (1845) does not commit himself 
by ascribing the ' Concordia ' to Dunstan but 
falls into the inevitable blunder of regarding 
the L. extract not as such, but as a small 
treatise composed by Aethelwold (ii., p. 299). 

14. Dietrich (1855-6) says (Niedners Zs. xxv., 
541). "The Extract begins: 'Here com- 

7 Fosbroke 'British Monachism' (3d. Ed. 1843) p. 28, quotes 
Dunstan's ' Concord of Rules/ printed by Reyner, but says 
p. 29, N.; 'Ethelwold's tract " De Consuetudine Monacho- 
rum " is in Anglo-Saxon (Ms. Bodl. Arch. Seld. D. 52).' 
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mences the order in which it is fitting for 
monks to hold the service of the rule ' whereat 
Joscelin remarks ' it is doubtful whether this 
be Aethel wold's original or ^Elfric's Extract.' 
After an examination of the Brit. Mus. Ms. it 
could not be doubtful to me that therein is 
contained only 'Alfric's Auszug fur Anfan- 
ger.' " He assigns the Extract to the year 
1005 (Niedners Zs. xxvi., p. 235). 

Dietrich's is a fault of omission. He did 
not understand the connection between the 
* Concordia Regularis ' of the Winton Synod, 
and the ' De Consuetudine Monachorum ' of 
Aethelwold or he would have stated it here : 
yet another passage in his essay leads me to 
believe that I may do the learned Marburg 
professor an injustice on this point ; Niedners 
Zs., xxvi., (1856) p. 172, "Ethelwold's seines 
Lehrers lateinische Schrift de Consuetudine 
Monachorum bestatigt sich, durch ./Elfric's 
Auszug und das Vorwort dazu als acht." 

15. "Dunstan's printed works are 'Regu- 
laris Concordia Anglicae Nationis Monachor- 
um Sanctimonialiumque,' to be found in 
Reyner's 'Apostolatus Benedictinorum, ' etc., 
says W. F. Hook ('Archbishops of Canter- 
bury,' i860, p. 414). 

16. Stubbs ('Memorials of Saint Dunstan,' 
Rolls Series, 1874, p. cix.) takes a step in the 
right direction : "Another book which has 
been attributed to Dunstan is the ' Regularis 
Concordia,' a body of rules for monks which 
has been, at least, twice printed. It is an inter- 
esting and valuable work written very shortly 
after the monastic revival and so early 
received as authoritative that it was translated 
into Anglo-Saxon before the Norman Con- 
quest (Stubbs confuses gloss with translation). 
It cannot, however, be ascribed to Dunstan 
who is mentioned in it as " egregius hujus 
patriae archiepiscopus praesago efflatus spir- 
itu " although it is easy to see that it might, 
by a very natural mistake, be regarded as his 
work." 

17. Wulker, usually so reliable, blunders 
when he touches this illusive subject, as 
Schroer shows (Engl. Stud., vs.., 291). We 
are told (p. 472, iii, §558) that ' there are three 
MSS. of the L. Fragment mentioned in Wan- 
ley. 1. C. C. C. C. K. 2 (now 265). 2. Cott. 
Tib. A. iii. (s. 119). 3. Cod. of Simonds 



d'Ewes (Wanl. S. 307) and a copy of 2 by 
Junius (Jun. 52) in Oxford (s. 91). The first 
MS. has the Latin preface which Wanley 
prints in full.' Wulker is entirely wrong : 
No. 2 is the only MS. that contains the English 
text, No. 3 is a later copy of the same, and 
No. 1 is the Latin Epistle. 

18. Schroer makes a worse blunder. After 
indorsing (Engl. Stud., ix., 291) what Dietrich 
has said he continues, "As we know nothing 
definite about the named work of Ethelwold, 
we can say nothing certain about the author- 
ship of the pretended extract." 

Schroer could not have been ignorant of the 
existence of the MS. at the beginning of Tib. 
A. iii., as Breck intimates (p. 7). His mistake 
was that he failed to identify the 'Concordia 
Regularis' with what he called the "De Con- 
suetudine Monachorum " of Aethelwold. A 
close examination of the text would have 
revealed this rather obscured identity. 

The 'Concordia' is in Latin, "^Elfric's Ex- 
tract from the De Consuetudine ' ' (that is, the 
L. Fragment) is in Anglo-Saxon but it takes 
but little research to prove that the second is 
an almost verbatim translation of the first. 

Schroer says afterwards ('Ags. Prosabearb. 
der Ben. Rule,' xvii. note). "Das von mir in 
den ' Eng. Stud.,' ix., 294 ff., abgedruckte und 
Aethelwold zugeschrieben kleine Prosastuck 
De Cons. Mon. wage ich trotz mancher An- 
klange aus stylistischen Grunden allein dem 
Bearbeiter der Benedictiner Regel nicht zu-zu- 
theilen. 

19. Ebert (1887) says, speaking of the ' Con- 
cordia' (Litt. des Mittelalters im Abendl,' iii., 
506). "It is now in the highest degree pro- 
bable that the great Archbishop, upon whom 
the king was quite dependent, had cooperated 
in the plan of this statute but it is shown, out 
of an extract made by jElfric, that Aethel- 
wold was the author." 

In these few words he has shed much light 
upon the problem. He goes too far, perhaps, 
in assigning the extract positively to jElfric ; 
yet to him the 'Concordia' and the ' Consue- 
tudines' were, of course, the same ; in fact he 
speaks as if no one had thought otherwise. 

20. Breck's views (1887) are substantially 
those of Ebert. His conclusions with regard 
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to L. and the Latin abridgement have been 
already considered. 

21. Wiilker (Anglia, xi., 544) regards the 
Ebert-Breck view as very credible. 

22. Zupitza edits the C. Fragment of ' Con- 
cordia' (Herrig's Archiv, 1890, p. 84), but adds 
nothing to evidence of authorship of 'Con- 
cordia.' 

23. W. S. Logeman edited (Anglia, xiii.) 
the Latin and A.-S. text of the ' Concordia.' 

What he says on the subject of authorship 
(Anglia, xv., 24, 25) is worthy of consideration. 
Logeman discovers in MS. Cotton Galba. E., 
as " Catalogus bokicum qui exstitere in Bibli- 
otheca Ecclesiae Christi Cantuariaes' : A.D., 
I 3 I 5- V "Amongst the books there enumer- 
ated, I found" says Logeman, "one volume 
(fol. 133 b., col. 3) indicated as ' Batte sup 
reg'lam bi Benedicti ' with the enumeration of 
its contents as follows : " In hoc volumine con- 
tinentur : Regula Aluricii glosata Anglice. — 
' Liber Sompniorum, — de observatione lunae 
et rebus agendis — Oratione Anglice.' " 

"The next volume in the catalogue is called 
Batte Secundus," says Logeman, and de- 
scribes its contents. The conclusion that he 
reaches is that Tib. A. iii. and the Batta Books 
are of the same origin. The deduction natur- 
ally follows that Batta's 'Regula Aluricii 
glosata Anglice ' is our ' Regularis Concordia.' 

"This important contribution to the ex- 
ternal evidence concerning the authorship" 
can only help us indirectly. 

The Latin text could never have been as- 
sociated with the name of Alfric, unless we 
suppose that Batta knew of his master's tran- 
scription and 'Fragments' and, therefore, 
called the ' Concordia ' the ' Regula Aluricii.' 
It really proves nothing. 

To sum up. Rejecting as we must do, after 
Zupitza 's publication, the ^Elfrician authorship 
of the 'Fragments,' the statement of ./Elfric 
in the ' Eynesham letter ' supported as it is by 
the corroborating evidence of the Abridge- 
ment is sufficient to show that Aethelwold was 
the Author of the ' Concordia Regularis.' 

II. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

This points directly to the authorship of 
Aethelwold. 



a. Dunstan is mentioned in the " Procemi- 
um " in the third person, 1. 63. 

" Hoc etenim Dunstanus egregius hujus 
patrie, Archiepiscopus . . . provide ac sapien- 
ter addidit." 

I agree with Stubbs, (supra) and Ebert (iii., 
506, N. 2,) that this is in itself sufficient to 
disprove his authorship. 

b. This is a positive argument of my own. 
The "Procemium " begins thus : 

" The glorious Edgar etc. from the time of 
his early boyhood (ab ineunte suae pueritiae 
aetate) although of indifferent morals as is 
natural at his age was yet touched by divine 
respect, and by the advice of a certain abbot, 
who showed him the royal road of Catholic 
faith, he began to fear and venerate God." 

Who was this abbot? Mabillon tell us 
('Ann. Ord. Ben.,' iii., 586) that it was Dunstan. 
Let us compare this with the Historical 
Tractate (' Leechdom's ' iii., 439, 2); 

" In fact as soon as Edgar was chosen to his 
kingdom he was very mindful of his promise 
which he, while a young child in his princely 
estate, made to God and St. Mary when the 
abbot invited him to the monastic life." 

Who could read these two extracts and 
doubt that the Abbot mentioned in both is but 
one man? We have proved (supra) that the 
Abbot of the 'Leechdom's Tractate' was 
Aethelwold its author, [f he thus alludes to 
himself and his influence upon the early life 
of the King in the Tractate, why should he 
not do so in the same words almost in the 
' Concordia ' Preface ? The conclusion is ir- 
resistible that Aethelwold was as certainly 
the author of the ' Concordia ' as he was of 
the ' Leechdom's Tractate.' 

c. Other resemblances support this view; 
cf. Preface, 1. 23, "Conjugi sui, MKprype, 
Sanctimonaliumque mandras ut impavidi more 
custos defenderet cautissime precepit." Com- 
pare with this ' Leechdom's ' iii. 440. 

"An sumum stowum eac swylce he myne- 
ceena, gestapolode and pa Ae [/] Jrype his 
gebeddan betcehte pcet heo est celcere neode 
hyra gehielpe" etc. 

d. I might add that the careless way in which 
the 'Concordia' writer alludes to the lax morals 
of Edgar, is certainly not what we should 
expect from the purist Dunstan who had 
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dragged Edwy from the embraces of his mis- 
tress, and condemned Edgar to seven years 
penance for a carnal offence. 

III. EVIDENCE OF TRADITION. 

The weight of evidence is already so great 
on the side of Aethelwold that the arguments 
in favor of his authorship need but little 
strengthening. It is worth noting, however, 
as no one has yet done so in this connection, 
that in Ms. Claud. C. ix., (' Chronicle of 
Abingdon,' ii.,p. 313, App. Hi.,) two among the 
clauses " de Consuetudinibus Abbendoniae " 
are assigned by a later hand to "Adelwoldus." 

Stevenson is certainly right when he says in 
a footnote " It is meant apparently to intimate 
that the following extract is taken from the 
'Rule of St. Aethelwold.'" It is true that 
neither of the clauses appear in Aethelwold 
' Constitutions ' (' Concordia ') but it shows 
that Aethelwold had written such rules in 
another connection, or that the monks of 
Abingdon were prone to trace constitutions of 
this sort to that Abbot of Abingdon, whom 
they knew as the "father of monks," the 
translator of St. Benedict, and the drafter of 
the 'Concordia.' 

IV. HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY EVI- 
DENCE. 

If we omit the positive and conclusive state- 
ments of jElfric, this evidence is slight but 
deserves to be noted ; William of Malmesbury 
('Vita S. Dunstani,' Lib. ii., 2, Stubbs 290), 
" Denique ut in cujusdam prologo legi qui 
regulam Benedicti Anglico enucleabat fuso 
etc." 

Here follows an account of Edgar's vow to 
the Abbot, as told in the ' Concordia ' Preface. 
If Malmesbury had had any evidence, that 
Dunstan was the abbot and ' Concordia ' 
drafter, he would probably not have omitted 
it in the Biography of that Prelate. 

The spheres of activity of the two men speak 
for Aethelwold, and against Dunstan. Dietrich 
says (Niedners Zs. xxvi., 256); "Founded as it 
was upon outer power, Dunstan's influence 
was for a moment astonishing but it was 
transitory and overreaching. In the Litera- 
ture of the church has he as well as Oswald 
remained a nonentity. Aethelwold's great 



work was accomplished by the mildness which 
he associated with his zeal, and by the 
insighted striving of his instruction towards 
training in the mother speech. He thus 
attained higher and more enduring results." 

Dunstan's influence on the Reform was that 
of a far seeing statesman who stood behind 
the throne and aided his subordinates with 
his counsels. Aethelwold was the worker who 
held the pen, pushed plans into execution, 
and advanced energetically the cause of 
Reform. This is shown in the letter of John 
xiii. to Edgar (Stubbs, 'Memorials of Dunstan' 
364). If this be a forgery, as there is good 
reason to suppose, it would be equally valuable 
as traditional evidence. After a short allusion 
to Dunstan the writer says : 

" Et sicut vestra sublimitas desiderat dilec- 
tissimus frater et coepiscopus noster Ethel- 
woldus regularibus discipline apprime imbutus 
monachorum secundum praecepta regulae, 
viventium gregem enutriat." 

Their writings lead us to but one conclusion. 
Athelwold was the translator of the ' Bene- 
dictine Rule.' The ' Benedictional of Aethel- 
wold ' (Arch&ologia, xxiv., pp. 1-117, 1832) is 
shown on the evidence of the scribe to be 
genuine, and indicates the centre of the 
author's literary activity : this was written in 
966 within five years of the Concordia and the 
'Benedictine Rule ' Translation. 

Wright says (' Biog. Brit. Lit.' i., 461); "The 
most extensive and important of Dunstan's 
writings is not mentioned in the old lists 
although a copy of it is preserved in the 
British Museum (Ms. Reg. 10, A., xiii.). It 
consists of a voluminous commentary on the 
'Benedictine Rule,' resembling the other 
scholastic commentaries of the Middle Ages 
and probably contains the substance of the 
lectures on the Rule delivered in the early 
monastic schools at Glastonbury, Abingdon, 
etc." Wright gives an extract. 

Stubbs says of this work (p. ex.) "This has 
been attributed with some confidence to 
Dunstan but the Ms. contains nothing to 
justify such a statement: neither the Latin 
style nor the general arrangement of the book 
is at first sight consistent with the assumption, 
and if there be among the minuter points of 
the work anything that suggests it, I have 
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been unable in a careful examination to dis- 
cover it." 

Eighty-four Chapters of Monkish rules (Corp. 
Chr. Coll. Cambr., Ms. 191 (S. 12) are described 
through their titles in Wanley's ' Catalogue, 
pp. 130-131. Wanley does not hazard a sug- 
gestion with regard to their author but 
Schroer is probably right when he regards 
these (' Engl. Siud.' ix., p. 291) as the outcome 
of the "Aethelwoldischen Bearbeitung." We 
have, therefore, on the one side Dunstan the 
great Primate, politician rather than church- 
man, whose work was in the council-chamber, 
whose name is unconnected by reliable literary 
history with any extant work, whose every act 
spe'aks against such authorship ; on the other 
Aethelwold the active and untiring worker, 
the great monastic scholar who had translated 
the rule of St. Benedict, Aethelwold whose 
Benedictional is still extant, whose instruction 
in the native language was to mould the 
greatest scholar of Anglo-Saxon times, Aethel- 
wold, whose work was acknowledged by the 
Pope, whose epitaph was to be " Muneca 
feeder. " With no evidence on either side, 
which would we select ? 

If we should pass over, therefore, the direct 
statement of jElfric in the ' Eynesham Letter,' 
sufficient evidence could be adduced from 
critical examination, history and tradition, to 
prove that Aethelwold was the author of the 
' Concordia Regularis.' 

Frederick Tupper, Jr. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



"WIE ICH BEHARRE BIN ICH 
KNECHT." 

Of Faust's words 

" Wie ich beharre bin ich Knecht " 

the most natural explanation seems to be 
this : The spirit of the wager is, that Faust 
shaH become Mephistopheles' slave from the 
moment that he ceases to strive and stretches 
himself contented on an idler's couch.' Faust 
offers this wager most deliberately, 

" Ich habe mich nicht freventlich vermessen," 

evidently because he reasons that if he ever 
does stop striving, thus permitting the well- 



spring of his own spontaneous activity to dry 
up and himself to be ruled and impelled by 
outside forces and influences, he will be a 
slave in any event, and that it cannot matter 
whether he be the slave of Mephistopheles or 
of somebody else. Now, it seems most natu- 
ral to assume that the import of this supposed 
way of reasoning is expressed precisely by the 
two lines 

"Wie ich beharre bin ich Knecht, 
Ob dein, was frag' ich, oder wessen," 

provided that the phrase " wie ich beharre " in 
fact admits of interpretation by 'as I stop 
(striving),' 'as I stand still.' But it evidently 
does; for 'beharren,' per se, means nothing 
but 'to continue in a given state or condition.' 
This condition may either be one of motion or 
one of rest, in which latter case ' beharren ' 
means 'to remain in rest,' that is to stand 
still.' Compare with this the use of the term 
' Beharrung ' in physics, where it means ' in- 
ertness.' 

Thus interpreted, the words, "Wie ich 
beharre bin ich Knecht," do not refer to 
Faust's present condition, as most commenta- 
tors will have it, but to a hypothetic future 
condition, when he shall lie down on an idler's 
bed, or when he shall say to the moment 

" Verweile doch, du bist so sch8n." 

These words, which are intended by the poet 
pointedly to epitomize that hypothetic con- 
dition of Faust's defeat, shed additional light 
on the matter in question. If the moment 
does delay, in other words, if time stands still 
for Faust, then he necessarily stands still too, 
that is 'er heharrt,' for no development, no 
growth can be imagined without the progress 
of time, since development and growth consist 
of a series of phases succeeding each other in 
time. 

If interpreted in the manner indicated, the 
line, "Wie ich beharre bin ich Knecht," 
becomes at once one of the most pregnant and 
significant in the whole poem, inasmuch as 
it does not apply to Faust only, but to every 
one of us, as conveying the general truth 
that the man who ceases to strive sinks into 
bondage. 

H. C. O. Huss. 
Princeton University, 



